INDEX 


TO THE 


THIRTY-SIXTH VOLUME or tat QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 

AservtEn University, improvements in the 
qualifications for degrees in medicine at, 
218, 219. 

Adams, (John Quincy) report upon Weights | 
aud Measures, 139—observations of, on | 
the enact..ent of the great charter con- | 
cerning them, 143—and of the act 51! 
Henry III. ibid. 144—on the data whence | 
he deduces the capacity of the wine gal- 
lon, 145—on the dimensions of the tun 
and hogshead, 146. 
Agriculture, effects of the present unjustly | 


428—ereat service rendered to English 
agriculture by King George III,,429— 
importance of extending the education 
of farmers, 433—435—observations on 
book-farming, 436. 


Auvergne, account of the extinct volcanos 


of, 444—449—incrusting springs there, 
450—tubular fossils found there, 447, 


Baddeley’s (Rev. T) misrepresentations, 
exposed, 313, 314. 


| Bakewell’s (Mr.) improvements in the rais« 


ing and feeding of live stock, 402, 403. 


low estimate of the importance of, 392— | Ballad, by a Cornish miner, extract from, 


the cultivation of the soil more important | 


102. 


to the community at large, than manufac- | Barclay’s (Mr.) agricultural improvements, 


tures, 393, 394—=sketch of the improve- 
ments of agriculture in Norfolk, 395, 
396—of the Earl of Egremont, at Pet- 
worth, 396, 397—of the Duke of New- 
castle, at Clumber Park, 397—in the pa- 
rish of Elford, Staffordshire, ibid—by Mr. 
Barclay, of Ury, 398, 399—number of 
inclosure acts passed between 1797 and 
1827, 400—and between the reigns of 
Queen Anne and George IV., together 
with the extent of land inclosed, 401— 
improvements in the feeding of live stock, 
402—-particularly by Mr. Bakewell, 402, 
403—benefits resulting from the present 
mixed system of subsisting the popula- 
tion, 403, 404—examination of the opi- 
nion of some theorists, that no rent can 
accrue from land so long as the best soils 
only are cultivated, and that the cultiva- 
tion of inferior soils increases the ex- 
changeable value of agricultnral produce, 
406—408—proof that the whole theory 
is a perfect delusion, and that the culti- 
vation of inferior soils, so far from en- 
hancing the rent paid for those of a more 
fertile quality, has a direct and irresist- 
ible tendency to retard the rapidity with 
which the rent of the better soils would 
have accumulated, 406—409—small por- 
tion of rent which accrues to the owner 
of land reclaimed from a state of nature, 
410—the production of corn, a manufac- 
ture, 411—the artificial aids of agricul- 
ture, a cause of the augmentation of rent, 
413—also, the application of machinery, 
and improved methods of culture, 413— 
415—paramount importance of agricul- 





tureevinced bya consideration of the dif- 
ferent channels through which the pro- 
duce of the soil becomes finally distri- 
buted, 423—426—effects of neglecting 
agriculture in France and Spain, 426— 


account of, 398, 399. 


Bible Societies, Reports of, 1—charged with 


defective statements in its reports, 2— 
with circulating the Apocryphal books on 
the’ continent without any marks of dis- 
crimination, ibid —with waste and extra- 
vagance, 3, 4—particularly in the pay- 
ments made to Leander Von Ess, 4—its 
new versions either executed by incom- 
= translators, or printed without 
raving been subjected to proper revision, 
6, 7—remarks on their edition of the 
Welsh Bible, 7—and of the Irish Bible, 
8—on their account of the Mohawk ver- 
sion of the gospel of Saint John, 9—11 
—on the competency of the Calmuck 
translators, 11, 12—on the competency 
of the Baptist missionaries for their un- 
dertakings, and on the mode in which 
their versions were undertaken, 13—17 
—on the Chinese translation, by Dr. 
Morrison, 18, 19—on the society’s edi- 
tion of the Turkish version, 19, note— 
qualifications of a translator of the Bible, 
19—and principles of translation, 21— 
remarks on the rejection of the Georgian 
version, executed or revised by the Arch- 
bishop of Astrachan, 20, 21—institution 
of the Baptist missionaries for training 
translators, 22—beneficial results which 
may be expected from the foundation of 
the college at Calcutta, 23—considera- 
tions on the apology offered for the soci- 
ety, 24, 25—on the character of some of 
their foreign agents, 26, 27—appeals to 
the presidents and vice-presidents of the 
society, 28. 


Black, ( Dr.) anecdotes of, 197, 198. 
Bland, (William) principles of agriculture, 


391.—See Agriculture. 
Bokhara, commerce of the Russians with, 
109—entry of the Russian embassy into 
that 
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that city, 117—description of it, 118— 
population of the province of Bokhara, 
119, 120. 

Boudon, (H. M.) birth and early education 
of, 326, 327— instance of his enthusiasm, 
327, 329—goes to Paris, and becomes 
tutor to M. de Montmorenci, 330—forms 
an ecclesiastical community, 330, 331— 
anecdote of one of his community, 331— 
is appointed grand archdeacon of Evreux, 
and is ordained, 332, 333—account of 
his visitation, 333, 334—is charged with 
improper intimacy with a female devotee, 
335—his conduct under this charge, 336, 
337—his interviews with a young enthu- 
siast, Claude Petit, 338, 339—becomes 
the spiritual director of the Duchess of 
Bavaria, 340—advices given to her, 341 
—his sentiments during a tour in Ger- 
many, 341, 342—devotion to the Virgin 
Mary, 343, 344—abstract of his life of 
Marie Angélique de la Providence, 344 
—353 


Brereton, (Rev.T.D.) Practical Inquiry into 
the number, &c. of agricultural labourers, 
and the workhouse system, 484—charac- 
ter of his work, ibid.—evils of the poor- 
laws, 485—improvement effected by the 
introduction of savings’ banks, ibid.—ex- 
amination of the application of the prin- 
ciple of savings’ banks, to diminish the 
evil of the poor-laws, 486—496. 

Buonaparte, anecdote of, 79, 80. 

Butler, (Charles, Esq.) Reply to the article 
in the Quarterly Review, on the Revela- 
tions of La Sceur Nativité, 305—remarks 
on Mr. Butler's love of controversy, ibid. 
—on his statement of the opinions of 
foreign divines concerning those revela- 
tions, -306—308—and of the opinions of 
English divines on the same subject, 308 
—310—refutation of his charge of im- 
piety against the Quarterly Review, 311 

—of his recrimiuation, 312—and of his 

appeal to all gentlemen, 312—316. 

C 


Calmuck translation of the Bible, remarks 
on, 11, 12. 

Cambridge university, account of the ex- 
amination of students previously to their 
being entered, 218, 219—design of the 
professorships of law, medicine, and the- 
ology, founded there, 229—improvements 
in various faculties introduced there, 
231—234—number of under-graduates, 
240—examination of the danger appre- 
hended by some persons from the intro- 
duction of professorial lectures, 252-— 
254 — observations on the beneficial 
changes already introduced, 258— 263. 

Camden, (Lord) declaration of, on the dis- 
cretion of judges, 529. 

Cantal, (Mount) volcanic remains in, 463, 





Catharine, (Empress) political views of in 
Asia, 107, 108—frustrated in her attempts 
to form an establishment on the eastern 
coast of the Caspian sea, 108—and in 
forming permanent establishments in 
China, 109. 

Chatham, (Earl of ) interesting letters of, to 
his son, the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
when a student at Cambridge, 295—298. 

Chinese translation of the Bible, observa- 
tions on, 18, 19—number of characters 
in the Chinese language, 497, 498—dif- 
ficulty of translating Chinese poetry, 498 
—particularly from the number of alle- 
gories, 499—analysis of a Chinese tale, 
501—504—and of a Chinese epic poem, 
505—510. 

Colbert's policy, observations on, 428. 

Collet, (M.) Vie de H. M. Boudon, 305—See 
Boudon. 

Comus of Milton, remarks on, 45. 

Copse-wood, on the cultivation of, 589— 
592—mode of thinning copses, 593— 
595. 

Cornish Miners, manners and habits of, 
88—90—account of those who were 
sent to work the Mexican mines, 94—96. 
100—103—extract from a ballad by one 
of the miners, 102. 

Cornwall, account of the mining district of, 
81—mode of working the mines there, 
82—87—and of dressing the ores, 87, 88. 

D 


Dante’s Divina Commedia, comparison of, 
with Milton’s Paradise Lost, 49—54, 
Dublin university, system of instruction 

pursued in, 246. 


Edinburgh, conduct of the volunteers of, 
during the rebellion of 1745-46, 172, 
173— improvement in the qualifications 
for degrees in medicine at the university 
of Edinburgh ,223—excellent system pur- 
sued in the newly-established public 
school there, 224, 225—system of quali- 
fying for degrees there, 255, 256. 

Eelyats, or wandering tribes of Persia, man- 
ners of, 373, 374. 

Elford, agricultural improvements at, 398. 

Elibank, (Lord) anecdotes of, 198. 

Enthusiasm of the Romish church, instances 
of, in H. M. Boudon, 327—329— in 
Claude Petit, 338, 339—in Sister Nati- 
vité, 318—321—in Sister Providence, 
345 —352. 


F. 
Fergusson (Dr. Adam), anecdotes of, 196. 
Firdousi, literary merits of, 362. 
France, ohservations on the agriculture and 
manofactures of, 421, 422—427, 428— 
the central region of, the seat of extinct 


vulcanos, 438—geological account of the 
granitic region, comprising the area ec- 
cupied 
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cupied y the extinct voleanos of Au- 
vergne, Velay, and Vivarais, 444fresh- 
water deposites on the plain of the Li- 
magne, 445—tubular fossils of Auvergne, 
447—1otal thickness of the fresh-water 
formation of the Limagne, 448—alterna- 
tion and intermixture of this formation 
with volcanic matter, 448, 449—fresh- 
water formation at Menat, 449—incrust- 
ing springs in Auvergne, 449, 450— 
fresh-water formation in the department 
of Haute Loire, (the old province of Ve- 
lay) 451, 452—description of associated 
rocks of granitic origin, 453—particular- 
ly those called the Puys of the Mont Dome, 

53, 454—description of the volcanic 
cone called the Petit Puy de Déme, 455 
—and the Puy de Louchadiere, 456— 
division of these igneous rocks into an- 
cient and modern, 457—account of Mont 
Dor, and its volcanic remains, 459—462 
—and of the Cantal, 463—volcanic re- 
mains in the lowlands of the Bas Viva- 
rais and Southern Languedoc, 464— 
chronological classification of these vol- 
canic phenomena, 465—the first period, 
466—the second period, 467—the third 
period, 467, 468—the fourth period, 469 
—on the organic remains of this period, 
470, 471. 

G. 

Geology, sciences requisite to the accurate 
knowledge of, 440—its moral uses, 475, 
476—on the geology of Central France. 
See France.—Observations on modern 
theorists in geology, 482, 483. 

George III., Letters of his majesty to the 
late Lord Kenyon, 285—estimable cha- 
racter of his majesty, 286—288—height- 
ened by the publication of his letters, 
289 — extracts from his notes to Mr. 
Pitt, in 1784, sbid. note—letter from Mr. 
Pitt to his majesty on the demands of 
the Romanists, 290—292—his majesty’s 
reply, 292, 293—further letter of Mr. 
Pitt, 294—his majesty’s answer, 294, 
295 — great services conferred by his 
majesty on agriculture, 429. 

Germany, mode of lecturing in the univer- 
sities of, 244—benefits resulting from the 
subdivision of employment there, 247,248. 

Glasgow university, course of theological 
education prosecuted at, 226. 

Greenwich and Chelsea hospitals, wisdom 
of the establishment and maintenance of, 


H. 
Hafiz, literary merits of, 364, 365. 
Haldane (Robert), review of the conduct of 
the directors of the Bible Society —See 
Bible Society. 
Haute Loire, volcanic phenomena in the 


department of, 451—462, 


Head, (Capt. F. B.) reports on the failure 
of the Rio Plata Mining Association, 81. 
—See Mines. 

Holt, (Sir John) character of, 542, 543. 

Home’s (John, Esq.) Works, with a Life 
by Mr. Mackenzie, 167—account of his 
ancestors, 169—education of Mr, Home, 
171—he enters as a volunteer in 1745, 
172 —reconnoitres the bivouae of the 
Pretender’s army, 175, 176—his report 
of it to General Cope, 176—joins the 
Glasgow . regiment of volunteers under 
General Hawley, 179—is taken prisoner, 
but escapes with some comrades, 181— 
Mr. Home appointed minister of Athel- 
staneford, 182— writes his tragedy of Agis, 
which was refused by Garrick, 182—as 
well as his Douglas, 183—success of 
that tragedy on the Edinburgh stage, 183, 
18i—censures of the Edinburgh presby- 
tery, 184—186—Mr. Home resigns his 
pastoral charge, and the clerical profes- 
sion, 186—becomes secretary to the earl 
of Bute, 187—his marriage, 188 — enters 
the South Fencibles, but is obliged to 
withdraw, from an accident, 189—anec- 
dotes of Mr. Home’s, latter years, 189, 
190—his death, 191—state of society in 
Scotland during Mr. Home’s time, 192 
—particularly the literary society, 192, 
193—anecdotes of some of Mr. Home’s 
literary associates, 193—201—estimate 
of his literary character, 201—examina- 
tion of his tragedy of Douglas, 201—204 
—of his tragedy of Agis, 204—of the 
Siege of Aquileia, 205—of the Fatal 
Discovery, 205, 206—of his Alonzo and 
Alfred, 206—strictures on his history of 
the rebellion in 1745, 207, 208—anec- 
dotes of the Pretender, and of the battle 
of Culloden, 209—-215. 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey evince no symp- 
toms of barbarism, 59, 60. 

Howell’s (Messrs, state trials, value of, 511 
—suggestion to them, 557. 

Hume (David), anecdotes of, 193—195, 

Hunting, Persian mode of, 358. 

Hutton, (Dr.) anecdotes of, 197,198, 

I 


Inclosure-acts, number of, passed between 
the years 1797 and 1827, 400—and be- 
tween the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George IV., with the extent of land in- 
closed, 401. 

India, examination of the practicability of 
the invasion of, by the Russians, 129— 
136—observations on the treatment of 
the native Indian army, 137, 138. 

Ireland—Letter of the Right Hon,Wm. Pitt 
to his majesty George ILL. on the demands 
of the Irish Catholics, 290—292— his 
majesty’s reply, 292—Further letter of 





Mr, Pitt, 294—ehis majesty’s answer, thids 
James, 
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: J. 

James, (Edward) remarks on the mines, 
&c. of the Anglo-Mexican Mining Asso- 
ciation, 81.—See Mines and Mining. 

Jardine’s (G.) outlines of philosophical 
education, 216.—See Universities. 

Jefferies, observations on the conduct of, as 
a judge, 540, 541. 

Johnson’s life of Milton, character of, 42. 

Johnston’s (Dr. David) view of public edu- 
cation in France, 216.—See Universities. 

Johnstone’s (the Chevalier) memoirs of the 
rebellion in 1745 and 1746, observations 
on, 211—214, 


Kater, (Capt.) account of the Construction 
&c., of the new standard of weights and 
measures, 139—account of his experi- 
ments for determining the standard 
length of the pendulum, 159—161. 
—See Weighis and Measures. 

Khirghis, manners of, 112, 113—theft, 
how punished among them, 113. 

Khiva, account of the Russian expedition 
to, 120—122—their reception—123— 
description of the city, 123—124—au- 
dience ‘given to the embassy by the 
Khan, 124, 125—number of Russian 
slaves there, and their treatment, 125, 
126—remarks on a plan for the con- 
quest of Khiva, 127. 

Kizil-Koum, desert of, 115. 

Kurds, character of, 386—notice of one 
of their sovereigns, 387. 


Labourers, remarks on the application of 
enforced economy to the inferior de- 
scriptions of, 486—490—discussion of 
the probable objections to this system, 
491—493—and its probable conse- 
quences, 493—496. 

Land-owners vindicated from the false 
charges of some modern theorists, 411, 

Lands.—See Waste Lands, 

Langnedoc (Southern,) volcanic remains 
in, 464. 

Larch-trees, importance of, 572, 573— 
585, 536—mode of preparing or sea- 
soning larch-timber, 576—of planting 
the trees, 577 —581—distances between 
the plants to be observed in putting them 
into the ground, 583—how they are to 
be thinned, 584. 

Limagne, (Plain of,) fresh water 


depo- 
sites on, 445—448. 


. M. 

Machinery, why more beneficial in Eng- 
land than in South America, 98, 99— 
the application of machinery to agricul- 
tare, a cause of the increase of rent, 413 
—effects of machinery on manufactures, 


4l ‘ 
Manufactures (Domestic,) formerly carried 
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on to a great extent, 414—still carried 
on in Invernessshire, 415, note. 

Maynooth College, system of study prose- 
cuted at, 227. 

Measures.—See Weights and Measures. 

Medicine, qualifications for a degree in, at 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 228—and in 
France, 228, 229—design of the pro- 
fessorships of medicine established at 
Oxford and Cambridge, 229. 

Melville, (Lord) observations of, on the 
growth of naval timber, 559. 

Menat, fresh water formation at, 449. 

Mexican Mines, how worked before the 
revolution, 90—94—failure of the Anglo- 
Mexican mining companies, 94—102— 
remarks thereon, 103—106. 

Meyendorff, (Baron) Voyage 4 Boukhira, 
106—character of his work, ibid.—phy- 
sical appearance of the ae between 
Orenberg and the Moughodjar hills, 110, 
lll—of the country between these 
hills and the river Sir-deria or Jaxartes, 
111, 112—manner of the Khirgis, 112, 
113—physical appearance of the country 
from the Sir to Bokhara, 114—116— 
desert of Kizil-Koum, 115—reception of 
the Russian embassy at Aghatma, 116— 
their entrance into Bokhara, 117—de- 
scription of that city, 118—estimate of 
the population, 119, 120. 

Middleton, (Bishop) motive of, in founding 
the college at Calcutta, 23. 

Millar, (Professor) success of, as a teacher 
of law, accounted for, 255. 

Milton, (John) poetical works by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd, 29—genuineness of Milton’s 
treatise on Christian Doctrine, established 
ibid.—his character of the English, afters 
the death of Charles I., 33, 34—re- 
marks on his political scheme of govern- 
ment, 34—36—on the spirit of the age 
in which he lived and wrote, 36, 37— 
on Milton's own conduct, 39—little po- 
litical influence possessed by him, 40— 
silence of his contemporaries concerning 
him, sbid.—his life yet a desideratum, 42 
—character of his biographers; Dr. 
Johnson, ibid.—Dr. Symmons, ibid., 43— 
Mr. Todd, ibid—remarks on Milton's 
Comus, 45—on some of his sonnets, 46 
—romantic turn of his mind, 47—real 
cause of the difference between the Di- 
vina Commedia of Dante, and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, 49—comparison of the 
two poems, 50—54—observations on 
the Paradise Regained, ‘55—favourable 
circumstances of the age when Milton 
came into the world, 57. 

Mines and Mining :—Sketch of the Cornish 
system of Mining, and of the character of 

e Cornish miners, 81—90—mode_ of 
working the mines of Mexico, before the 
revolution 
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revolution, 90—94—arrival of Cornish 
miners in America, and failure of the 
speculations of the Anglo-Mexican min- 
ing companies, 94—100—account of 
some of the events which attended the 
actual execution of their schemes, 100— 
102—observations on the speculations of 


hended by some, from the introduction of 
professorial lectures, 262——254—obser- 
vations on the beneficial changes already 
introduced, 258—263—failure of mea- 
sures to promote the study of logic there, 
251, 252, 


the mining companies, 103—106. Paradise Lost, comparison of, with the Di- 
Mohawk translation of St. John’s gospel,| vina Commedia of Dante, 50—54. 

observations on, 9—11. Paradise Regained, observations on, 55. 
Monts Déme, volcanic phenomena of, 453| Pendulum, length of, explained, 158—how 


Mont Dor, volcanic remains of, 459—462. 

Monteith (Robert,) the Forester’s Guide, 
558—character of his work, 596.—See 
Waste Lands, (Planting of.) 

Monghodjar Mountains, notice of, 111, 112 
—description of the country between them 
and the river Sir-deria, 112. 

Mouraviev (M. N.) voyage a Khiva, 166— 
character of the work, ibid.—account of 
his expedition to Khiva, 120—122—his 
reception at Khiva by Mahomed Khan, 
123—his account of that city, 123, 124 
audience of the khan, 124, 125—num- 
ber of Russian slaves, 125—cruel treat- 
ment of them by the khan, 126—obser- 
vations on M. Mouraviev’s political 
scheme for the conquest of Khivs, 127. 


N. 

Nativité, (La Soeur) remarks on Mr. But- 
ler's statement of the opinions of foreign 
divines respecting her revelations, 306— 
3086—and of the opinions of English 
divines thereon, 308—310—account of 
the manner in which her revelations were 
edited, 317, 318—specimens of the ab- 
surd reveries therein contained, 319— 
321—her delineation of the interior of a 
nunnery, 321—323—prediction of the 
extent of the Romish church, 323—rea- 
sons why that church will probably not 
canonize her, 324. 

Ware history of the Puritans, character of, 


Newcastle, (Duke of) agricultural improve- 
ments at Clumber Park, 397. 

Norfolk, agricultural improvements in, in 
the eighteenth century, 395, 396. 


oO. 

Oak, improved mode of propagating, 588— 
on planting woods from the acorn, 596. 
Orenberg, appearance of the country be- 

ge and the Monghodjar hills, 110, 


Oxford university, account of the examina- 
tions previous to the entering of students 
at, of , 219—-design of the professor- 
ships of divinity, law, and medicine, 
founded there, 29: improvements intro- 
duced there in various faculties, 231— 
234—number of under-graduates there, 
240—examination of the danger appre- 
VOL, XXXVI, NO, LXXII, 





it furnishes an invariable standard of 
measure, ibid. 159—account of Captain 
Kater’s experiments for determining its 
length, 159—161. 


Persia, -r of sketches in, 353—oppof% 


tunities of the author for obtaining infor- 
mation, 354—356—retinue of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, 357—Persian mode of 
hunting and hawking, 358—cruelty of 
Persian punishments, 358, 359-—anec- 
dote of Reza Kooli Khan, 359—and of 
Mahomed Reza Khan, ibid—present state 
of Sheeraz, 359—Persian mode of sitting, 
360—character of the Persians, 361— 
literary merits of Firdousi, 362—of Sa- 
dee,’ 363—specimen of his apologues, 
364—merits of Hafiz, 364, 365—Persian 
diplomatic style, 365, 366 — arduous 
functions of the royal story-teller, 366, 
367—departure of the British mission 
from Sheeraz, 367, 368—Tebraun city 
selected as the royal residence, 369— 
anecdote of a native of Ispahan, tbid.— 
character of Hajji Mahomed Hoossein, 
370—cowardice of the inhabitants of 
Cashan, 37]——manners and habits of the 
Turkomans, 372—and of the Eelyats, or 
wandering tribes of Persia, 373, 374— 
comparative condition of women in Per- 
sia and England, 875—divezces in Per- 
sia, 376—entry of the British eo into 
Tehraua, 377—account of his audience 
and conversations with the shah, 379 
381—various duties of the sovereign of 
Persia, 381—interesting anecdotes of 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, 378—different 
treatment of the princes of the royal fa- 
mily in Turkey and Persia, 383—proper 
mode of military defence for Persia, 384 
—anecdotes of Saladin, 385—character 
of the Kurds, 386—account of one of 
their sovereigns, 387—state of public 
affairs in Persia, and its relations with 
Russia, 389.—reception given by the shah 
to the syyud, or chief justice of the 
holy shrine of Kerbela, 389. 


Peter, (Czar) political views of, in Asia, 107, 
Phillipps’s, (S. M.) state trials, 511. 
Physical Science, importance of i 


into the universities, 220.222. 


Pitt, (Right Hon. William) observation on 


Bishop Tomline’s memoirs of, 286—ex- 
2a tracts 
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tracts ‘of notes addressed by his majesty 
IIL, to Mr. Pitt, in 1784, 289, 
note—letter of Mr. Pitt to his majesty, in 
1801, on conceding the demands of the 
Romanists, 290-—-292—reply of his ma- 
jesty, 292—further letter of Mr. Pitt, 
announcing his resignation, 294—reply 
of his majesty, ibid.—letters to Mr. Pitt, 
when a student at Cambridge, by his 
father, the earl of Chatham, 295293. 

Planting.—See Waste Lands. 

Poor, effects of paying the wages of, out of 
the parish-rates, 485—on the application 
of savings’ banks to diminish the evil of 
the poor-laws, 486496. 

Population of Bokhara, 119. 

Providence, (Marie Angelique de la) sketch 
of the life and reveries of, 345—early 
proofs of her enthusiasm, 345—her hu- 
mility, 247—obedience to her spiritual 
director, 348—extraordinary temptations, 
348-—mortifications and sufferings, real 
and imegiaary, endured by her, 350— 
suffered vicariously for the sins of others, 
351—extravagant and impious detail of a 
vision, 352—observations on the system 
of. imposture carried on by the Romish 
church, 353. 

Publications (New), Lists of, 299, 601. 

Punishments, cruelty of, in Persia, 358. 

Puritans, remarks on the character and 
conduct of, 30—32. 

R. 


Rents and prices, remarks on certain mo- 
dern theories respecting, 391—examina- 
tion of the opinion of some theorists, that 
no rent can accrue from land so long as 
the best soils only are cultivated, 406— 
408—>proofs that the whole of such the- 
ory is a delusion, and that the cultivation 





of inferior soils, so far from enhancing 
the rent paid for more fertile lands, tends 
to retard the rapidity with which the rent 
of the better soils would have accumu- 
lated, 406—409 — other causes of the 
augmentation of rent, the artificial aids of 
agriculture, 413—application of machi- 
nery, ibid,—improved mode of cultiva- 
ting the soil, and disuse of domestic ma- 
nufactures, 413—418. 

Romanists, letter of the right hon. Wm. Pitt 
to his majesty George III. on the demands 
of, 290—292—his majesty’s reply, 292 
—further letter of Mr. Pitt on the same 
subject, 294the king’s answer, 294. 

Romish church, observations on the syste- 
matic impostures of, 353. 

Russell's (Lord William) case, observations 
on, 539. 

Russia, attempts of, to open commercial 
intercourse with the interior of Asia, on 
the southern and eastern coasts of the 
‘Caspian sea, during the reigns of the czar 





INDEX. 


Peter and the empress Catharine, 107— 
and with China, 109—arrival and recep- 
tion of a Russian em at Bokhara, 
117—account of the expedition to Khiva, 
and its results, 120_—]26—examination 
of the practicability of the invasion of 
India by the Russians, 129—difficulties 
of their entrance, through Persia, 130— 
of the route by Khiva and Bokhfra, 132 
—by Marov, 133—probability of a suc- 
cessful route by Lokan, Affghanistan, and 
Caubul, 133—135—difficulties to which 
the Russians would be exposed, in the 
event of a successful irruption, 135, 


Sadee, the Persian poet, literary merits of, 
363 


Saladin, anecdotes of, 385. 

Savings’ Banks, observations on the substi- 
tution of, for the poor laws, 486—496. 
Scotland, family pride in, accounted for, 
170—flight of the cavalry under briga- 
dier-general Fowke, in 1745, 174—con- 
duct of the volunteers of Edinburgh, 172 
—on the system of education pursued at 
the Scottish universities See Universi- 

ties. 

Scroggs (Sir William), anecdotes of, 531. 

Scrope’s (G. P.) memoir on the geology of 
Central France, 437.—See France. — 
Observations on it, 439—and on the ques- 
tion at issue between Mr. Scrope and 
other English geologists respecting the 
formation of valleys, 477480. 

Sheeraz, present state of, 359. 

Sir-deria (River), state of the country be- 
tween and Bokhara, 114—116, 

Smith, (Dr. Adam) anecdotes of, 199—201. 

Solano, (Don) anecdote of, and of the Spa- 
nish inquisition, 316. 

Sonnets of Milton, remarks on, 146. 

Spain, effects of the neglect of agriculture 
in, 428. 

State trials, observations on the mode of 
conducting in the reigns of Mary and Eli- 
zabeth, 512—on the practice of interro- 
gating prisoners, 513—observations on 
the trial of Throckmorton, 515—on the 
admission of hearsay evidence, 516— 
ae exception in favour of infants, 
517 — remarks on Arrowsmith’s case, 
who was convicted on the evidence of 
two infants, 517—on the admission of 
the evidence of accomplices, 518—on 
the rule which forbade a prisoner to be 
assisted by counsel for the general pur- 

ses of his defence, 519—case of Col. 
Lilburne, 521—alteration of the practice 
in cases of high treason, by the statute 7 
William III. c. 3,523—precarious fate 
of defendants, by the insecure. condition 
of jurors, 5: rvations on Hawkins's 
trial, and the conduct of the judges 
7 thereat, 








INDEX, 


thereRt, 525 — 529 — conduct of the 
judges during the trials for the popish 
plot, 529.536 — observations on the 
state trials, as illustrating national habits, 
manners, and opinions, 552-—556. 

Steinkopff's (C.F. A.) letter to Mr. Hal- 
dane, 1.—See Bible Society. 

Story-teller to the sovereign of Persia, ar- 
duous functions of, 366. 

Stuart, (Charles Edward) the pretender, 
anecdotes of, 209 — vindication of his 
character, 211—215. 

Sydney, (Algernon) observations on the 
judicial treatment of, 539. 

Symmons’s (Dr.) Life of Milton, character 
of, 42, 


T. 
Theft, how punished among the Khirghis, 
113. 


Thoms, (P. P.) the affectionate pair, a Chi- 
nese tale, 496—analysis of it, 501—504 
—and of his poem entitled Chinese 
courtship, 505—510—advice to the au- 
thor, 511. 

Thomson's (Andrew) letter to Lord Bexley, 
1.—See Bible Society. 

Timber, planting of.—See Waste Lands. 

Todd’s (Rev. H. J.) edition of Milton’s poe- 
tical works, character of, 44. 

Tomline’s (Bishop) Memoirs of Mr, Pitt, 
observations on, 286. 

Tone, (Theobald Wolfe) Memoirs of himself, 
6'—account of his earlier years, 62—en- 
ters himself in the Middle Temple, 63— 
writes a memorial on the Sandwich 
Islands to Mr. Pitt, 63—Returns to Ire- 
land, and is called to the bar, 64—writes 
a political pamphlet, and receives civili- 
ties from Mr. Ponsonby, 64—66—avows 
his democratical notions, 66—becomes an 
united Irishman, 67—and secretary to the 
Roman Catholic committee in Dublin, 1d. 
—extracts from his journal, 68—70—by 
the lenity of the Irish government he is 
allowed to go to America, 70—goes to 
France to negotiate for the invasion of 
Treland, 71—his reflections on visiting 
the Palais de Justice, 72—extracts of his 
journal during his negotiations, 6,—en- 
deayours to corrupt the British soldiers 
and sailors at that time prisoners in 
France, 73—His suggestions to Carnot, 
about ways and means, 74—Sails with 
the French expedition for Ireland, and is 
taken prisoner, 76—commits suicide to 
avoid the sentence of the law, 76—sub- 
sequent adventures of his family, 77— 
concluding remarks on the character of 
Tone, 77. 

Townshend, (Lord) agricultural improve- 
ments effected by in Norfolk, 395. 

Treason, improvement in the law for regu- 
lating trials for, 543—in what manner it 


was first exercised, 545—considerations 
on the present law of treason, 547—551. 
Turkomans, manners and habits of, 372. 
Turnip, culture of, when introduced into 
Norfolk, 396. 


Universities, visitation of, in Scotland, by 
a royal commission, 216—examination of 
the education preliminary to students 
entering at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, 218—importance of in- 
troducing physical science, —im- 
provements in the qualifications for de- 
grees in medicine, at Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh, 223—-Excellent system adopted in 
the newly-established public school at 
Edinburgh, 224— its probable influence 
in suspending private tuition in opulent 
families, ibid. — course of theological edu- 
cation prosecuted at Glasgow, 226—on 
the system pursued at the college at May- 
nooth, 227—superiority of the prefes- 
sional course in the faculty of law, in 
foreign universities, over that pursued in 
Scotland, 228—qualifications for a de- 
gree in medicine, in France, s&bid.—de. 
sign-of the professorships of divinity, 
law, and medicine, founded at Oxford 
and Cambridge, 229—the English uni- 
versities at first both schools and col- 
leges, ibid.—improvements in the study 
of theology, 231—of mathematics, 232— 
of classical literature, 233—considera 
tion of the consequences flowing from 
the abandonment of professional educa- 
tion, particularly as to its effects in ex- 
cluding from a university many who 
would otherwise have enjoyed that bene- 
fit, 234—illustration of these effects in 
the faculty of medicine, 235—of law, 
236—other aggravations of these effects, 
238—number of under graduates in the 
English and Scottish universities, 240— 
wisdom of our ancestors in establishing 
public professorships, 24,—mode of lec- 
turing in German universities, 244—sys- 
tem pursued in the University of Dublin, 
246—benefits of subdivision of employ- 
ment, evinced in the German universi- 
ties, 247—logic, but little cultivated at 
Oxford, 249——examination of the danger 
apprehended by some from the introduc- 
tion of professional lectures into our uni- 
versities, 252—254—success of Profes- 
sor Millar’s lecture at Glasgow, 255— 
account of the system pursued at Edin- 
burgh, 255—outline of the provisions 
employed in the continental universities, 
for oganizing an efficient body of teachers, 
257—observations on the charges already 
introduced at Oxford and Cambridge, 
258—263—statement of what is neces- 





sary, in order to accomplish a further 
salutary 
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salutary change in those universities, 264 
- —268, 


Velay, voleanic ph in the ancient 


province of, 451—462. 

Vivarais, volcanic phenomena in the low- 
lands of, 464. 

Volcanos, extinct, in the central region of 
France, account of, 438—464—chrono- 
logical classification of these volcanic 
phenomena, 465—469. 





Ww. 

Ward’s (Robert, Esq.) De Vere, a novel, 
269—comparison of it with his novel of 
Tremaine, 270—272—particular obser- 
vations on De Vere, 273—extracts from 
it, with remarks, 274—285. 

Waste Lands, importance of planting, 559— 
observations on the conversion of large 
tracts of waste land into woodland, with- 
out injury to agriculture, 561—directions 
for carrying this plan into execution, 564 
—570—mode of enclosing the land, 571-- 
formation of paths, 573—preparation of 
the soil, ibid.—on the choice of trees, 572 
—importance of the larch, 572, 573, 585 
—mode of preparing or seasoning larch- 
timber, 576—manner of planting the 
trees, 577—580—especially in wet soils, 
581—distance to be observed between 
the plants on putting them into the 
ground, 583—directions for thinning 
them, 584—improved method of propa- 
gating the oak, 588—on the cultivation 
of copse-wood, 589—592—mode of 
thinning copses, 593—595—on planting 
woods from the acorn, 596— instance of 
a beneficial mode of planting by tenants, 
497—remarks on a case of a different 
kind, 598. 

Weights and Measures, importance of ob- 
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taining an uniform system of, 139—sketeh 
of the various attempts made for this 
purpose, 140—142—observations on the 
regulation of the great charter concern- 
ing, 143—and on the act 51 Henry Ill, 
thid.—contents of the wine gallon, 145— 
of the tun and hogshead, 146—alterations 
made by Henry VIL in the standard 
weights and measures, 147table of 
ancient standards and their ——_ 
derivation, 149—attempt of essrs, 
Hatton and Whitehurst towards obtain- 
ing a standard, 150—and in France, 151 
—remarks thereon, 152—experiments 
of Sir George Shuckburgh, 153—labours 
of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1814 on this subject, 154—opi- 
nions of Professor Playfair and Dr. Wol- 
laston, on the best means of comparing 
standards of length with some invariable 
natural standard, 155—of measures of 
capacity, 156—inaccuracies of the com- 
mittee’s report, discovered by Dr. Young, 
ibid.—a new commission appointed, 157 
—explanation of the length of the pen- 
dulum, and how it furnishes the invariable 
standard of measures, 158—account of 
Capt. Kater’s experiments for determin- 
ing the length of the pendulum, 159— 
161—abstracts of the reports of the com- 
missioners concerning the standards to 
be adopted, 161, 162—and of the re- 
port of the committee of the House of 
Commons, 164—abstract of the bill for 
establishing the uniformity of weights and 
measures, 164—simplicity and effective- 
ness of the measures now established, 
166—observations on a particular clause 
of the act of parliament, 167. 

West’s (Sir oe essay on the applica- 
tion of capital to land, 391, 
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